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White  House  Conferences  on  Children,  which  have  been  called  by 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  every  ten  years  since  1909,  have 
been  occasions  for  nation-wide  examination  of  services  to  children, 
our  accomplishments  and  our  failures.  In  issuing  the  call  to  the  Mid- 
Century  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  the  President 
invited  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  Territories  to  appoint  citizens 
groups  to  carry  on  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  meeting. 


COUNTY  COMMITTEES 

Governor  Duff  appointed  the  Governor’s  Advisory  Citizen  Committee 
on  the  Mid-Century  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  and 
the  organization  of  county  committees  to  study  local  services  for 
children  was  authorized.  During  the  five  months  from  March  to  August 
1950,  White  House  Conference  Committees  were  organized  inmost  of 
Pennsylvania’s  67  counties.  These  committees  of  citizens  were  given 
the  task  ol  evaluating  local  resources  for  children  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations  for  their  improvement  in  seven  fields:  Child  Labor  and 
Youth  Employment,  Education,  Health,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Public 
Assistance,  Hecreation  and  Welfare. 

These  classifications  may  appearto  over-emphasize  the  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  organized  public  and  private  agencies.  The  committee  is  well 
aware  that  the  full  development  of  children  into  good  citizens  devolv¬ 
es  primarily  upon  parents  and  that  these  organized  services  are  de¬ 
signed  to  supplement  the  guidance  which  parents  are  expected  to 
give  their  children. 

FORTY-ONE  REPORTS 

That  the  reports  of  41  committees  were  received  in  time  to  be  included 
in  this  summary  and  that  other  committees  are  continuing  their  work, 
even  though  their  reports  cannot  be  part  of  this  statement,  is  proof  of 
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the  deep  concern  of  the  members  for  the  children  of  their  communities. 

Both  because  of  the  limited  time  available  and  because  citizen,  rather 
than  expert,  opinion  was  sought  the  committees  did  not  use  research 
methods  nor  did  they  gather  statistics.  However,  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  committees  are  supported  by  local  and  personal  con¬ 
viction  which  should  furnish  special  strength  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  recommendations. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  wide  range  of  problems  and  possible 
solutions  would  be  contained  in  reports  coming  from  rural,  urban  and 
suburban  counties,  from  industrial,  mining  and  farming  communities. 
Differences  were  apparent,  but  there  was  more  basic  agreement  than 
difference.  Even  among  the  sub-committee  reports  of  each  county, 
an  encouraging  amount  of  overlapping  was  found.  When  a  recreation 
committee  discusses  the  need  for  a  child  guidance  clinic  and  a  de¬ 
linquency  committee  refers  to  the  importance  of  good  vocational 
guidance  in  the  schools,  one  can  believe  that  the  concept  of  the 
“whole  child”  has  had  public  acceptance. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  about  which  there  was  greatest  agreement  can 
be  summarized  by  the  following  general  statements. 

1.  Report  after  report,  whatever  its  subject,  spoke  of  the  primacy  of  spiritual  values,  of 
the  need  for  religious  training  and  for  church  attendance  by  both  children  and  their 
parents.  Churches  are  looked  to  for  participation  in  many  secular  activities,  and  the 
schools  and  welfare  agencies  are  urged  to  do  more  to  contribute  to  the  religious,  moral 
and  ethical  training  of  children. 

2.  Since  the  home  is  the  primary  place  where  children  should  receive  the  love  and  the 
spiritual,  ethical  and  social  training  necessary  to  their  healthy  development,  parents 
should  be  aided  by  all  the  resources  of  society  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  and 
to  prepare  young  people  for  adult  life,  homemaking  and  parenthood. 

3.  To  prevent  maladjustments,  every  agency  dealing  with  children  and  youth  is  urged  to 
provide  and,  when  necessary,  to  increase  its  facilities  for  treating  them  as  individuals 
with  different  personalities,  needs  and  abilities. 

4.  There  is  need  for  planned  exchange  of  experience,  closer  acquaintance,  and  improved 
working  relationships  among  all  the  professions  and  organizations  serving  children, 
so  that  there  may  be  better  coordination  to  further  the  interests  of  children. 

5.  Greater  voluntary  participation  in  programs  for  children  must  be  stimulated  to  increase 
citizen  understanding,  to  broaden  the  base  of  interest  and  to  secure  volunteer  leadership. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  SERVICES 

On  the  pages  which  follow  are  those  recommendations  of  the  county 
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reports  which  were  not  purely  local  in  character,  or  those  which 
appeared  often  enough  to  indicate  fairly  wide  need.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  preserve  the  intentionof  these  recommendations  rather 
than  actual  wording  which  varied  greatly.  The  objective  was  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  aims  of  the  county  committees  for  improvement  of  services 
to  children;  hence,  with  one  exception,  as  indicated  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph,  details  of  administrative  method  and  financing  do  not  appear. 

There  are  references  throughout  the  report  to  the  need  for  qualified 
personnel  in  administering  public  or  private  services.  “Qualified 
personnel’’  is  intended  to  mean  the  employment,  with  continuity  of 
service,  of  professionally  trained  people  who  meet  the  accepted 
standards  of  their  respective  professions  and,  in  the  case  of  public 
services,  under  a  proper  merit  system. 

This  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Governor’s  Advisory  Citizen 
Committee  on  the  Mid-Century  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  and  is  offered  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  plan  for 
assisting  the  sound  and  healthy  development  of  the  most  precious 
resource  of  the  Commonwealth  -  its  children.  Thecommittee  recognizes 
that  funds  to  secure  many  of  the  recommendations  may  not  be  avail¬ 
able  at  the  present  time.  They  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  this 
reason;  neither  should  lack  of  funds  discourage  communities  from 
putting  existing  facilities  to  better  use.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
should  be  put  into  effect  very  soon  through  the  initiative  of  local 
communities  and  their  citizens;  others  require  action  by  the  General 
Assembly;  still  others  may  not  be  feasible  immediately.  All  the 
recommendations  deserve  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  citizen. 
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Although  careful  compliance  with  child  labor  regulations  is  now  the 
general  rule  in  industry,  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  do  not  cover 
all  the  situations  under  which  young  people  are  employed.  They  may 
take  jobs  as  farm  laborers  or  domestics  earlier  than  is  permitted  in 
industry  and  service  occupations.  Farm  employers  are  not  required 
to  carry  Workmen’s  Compensation,  although  farm  machines  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  increasing  number  of  accidents  to  employed  youth. 
County  committees  believe  that  adequate  legal  protections  should  be 
extended  to  youth  in  agricultural  employment  and  that  the  problems 
of  those  in  domestic  service  should  be  critically  studied. 

Protective  legislation  should  parallel  industrial  expansion  and  tech¬ 
nological  advance  so  that  as  conditions  change  new  regulations  may 
be  enacted  and  outmoded  ones  be  modified  or  repealed. 

The  committees  report  that  present  measures  for  enforcing  the  child 
labor  laws  are  inadequate.  There  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  employment  certification  in  several  counties,  as  well  as 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  laws.  Both  of  these 
responsibilities  of  the  schools  are  closely  related  to  child  labor 
regulation. 

Protection  from  employment  and  its  hazards  at  too  early  an  age  is 
not  enough;  young  people  must  also  be  prepared  for  and  help  to  find 
jobs  suited  to  their  abilities.  In  the  opinion  of  many  committees, 
vocational  training  in  the  schools  has  not  kept  pact  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  local  industry.  Rural  counties  report  that  homemaking  and 
agriculture  are  the  only  courses  offered  their  young  people,  although 
past  experience  shows  that  many  of  their  boys  and  girls  will  go  to 
the  towns  and  cities  to  look  for  employment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  A  periodic  campaign  of  public  education  should  be  directed 
toward  parents,  students  and  small  employers  to  inform  them  of  the  regulations  covering 
the  employment  of  minors  and  of  the  community  facilities  for  vocational  counselling 
and  placement. 
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2.  ENFORCEMENT  Better  enforcement  of  child  labor  and  related  school  regulations 
is  called  for.  More  qualified  personnel  for  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  recommended.  Schools  are  urged  to  make  careful 
selection  ot  the  persons  who  issue  employment  certificates.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  inspection  of  prospective  places  and  conditions  of  employment  before  certificates 
are  issued. 

3.  CONTINUOUS  STUDY  It  is  proposed  that  an  official  body  continuously  study  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  young  people  with  special  attention  to  the  revision  of 
legislation  as  required  by  changes  in  these  conditions. 

4.  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  The  types  of  vocational  training  offered  to  both  boys  and 
should  be  expanded  with  the  advice  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service, 
local  industries  and  labor  organizations.  Establishment  of  regional  or  state  vocational 
schools  is  recommended.  (See  Education) 

5.  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELLING  Closely  allied  to  the  recommendation  above  is  the 
urgent  need  expressed  for  increased  vocational  counsellors  with  actual  work  experience, 
in  the  schools.  Their  service  should  begin  as  early  as  the  Junior  High  grades  and 
should  make  even  greater  use  of  the  available  aptitude  testing  programs  than  can  be 
done  at  present.  Frequent  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  training  and  guidance 
should  be  made  by  follow-up  of  graduates  and  drop-outs.  (See  Education) 

6.  YOUTH  PLACEMENT  SERVICE.  A  special  placement  service,  using  all  the  com¬ 
munity  agencies  concerned,  is  urged  for  young  people  who  have  left  school  and  for 
students  wanting  part-time  employment. 

7.  NO  DISCRIMINATION  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  employment  of  youth,  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  of  race,  color  or  creed. 
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Education  in  the  home,  the  church,  the  school  and  the  college  should 
make  youth  aware  both  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  and  of 
opportunities  for  service  to  their  nation  and  to  the  world. 


The  influence  of  the  school  in  the  development  of  a  child  goes  beyond 
his  intellectual  training.  Inevitably,  his  moral,  emotional  and  social 
growth  is  affected  by  the  character,  ability  and  personality  of  his 
teachers,  by  the  satisfactions  he  finds  for  his  special  abilities  and 
by  the  total  school  environment. 

Specific  emphasis  is  placed  in  the  recommendations  on  facilities  for 
meeting  the  individual,  educational  and  social  needs  of  children  and 
on  efforts  to  prepare  young  people  for  happy  family  life.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  committees  that  some  of  these  suggestions  will  be  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  revisions  of  local  tax  powers  and  procedures  are  often 
mentioned  as  necessary.  The  committees  also  point  out  that  school 
districts  are  often  too  small  for  economical  administration  of  even 
the  present  limited  facilities.  One  county  reports  twenty-three  school 
districts  with  populations  of  less  than  2500. 

Finances  are  not  the  sole  difficulty,  nor  do  the  committees  believe 
that  larger  budgets  would  automatically  secure  the  kind  of  educational 
programs  they  have  in  mind.  There  are  discussions  of  ways  by  which 
the  level  of  instruction  might  be  raised  and  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  -  especially  of  parents  -  in  the  schools  might  be  deepened. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  SPIRITUAL  TRAINING  There  is  almost  unanimous  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
parents,  in  cooperation  with  churches  and  schools,  to  round  out  the  education  of  their 
children  by  providing  spiritual  training  with  a  resulting  sense  of  moral  and  ethical 
values. 

2.  FAMILY  LIFE  TRAINING  Schools  and  other  agencies  should  assist  parents  in 
raising  the  quality  of  future  homes  by  offering  training  in  family  life  planned  in  co¬ 
operation  with  clergymen,  physicians  and  social  workers.  Programs  for  adults  should 
include  more  classes  in  parent-child  relationships. 
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3.  SCHOOL  BUILDING  The  ability  of  many  school  districts  to  provide  adequate  build¬ 
ings,  smaller  classes,  better  facilities  and  special  services  mist  somehow  be  in¬ 
creased.  Reasonable  consolidation  of  school  districts  was  urged  by  many  committees. 

4.  TEACHING  QUALITY  Improvement  should  be  made  in  the  quality  of  teaching  staffs 
through  recruiting  good  prospects,  providing  more  preparation  in  cultural  subjects 
and  child  development  and  retaining  successful  teachers  in  the  profession.  Elimi¬ 
nation,  where  possible,  of  emergency  certificates  and  a  study  of  the  teacher  tenure 
law  to  discover  means  for  replacing  unsatisfactory  teachers  were  also  called  for. 

5.  GUIDANCE  COUNSELLING  Qualified  home  and  school  visitors  and  guidance  coun¬ 
sellors  should  be  added  to  the  staffs  of  more  schools  so  that  the  resources  of  the 
community  can  be  used  for  prevention  or  early  treatment  of  maladjustment.  (See  Juve¬ 
nile  Delinquency) 

6.  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  Vocational  training  in  the  schools  should  be  expanded  in 
relation  to  area  occupational  opportunities,  and  study  should  be  given  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  apprentice  training  in  area  industries.  (See  Child  Labor  and  Youth  Employ¬ 
ment.) 

7.  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  More  facilities  should  be  provided  for  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  and  retarded  children  through  special  classes  and  equipment  and 
through  remedial  reading  and  speech  instruction.  Special  study  by  members  of  the 
several  professions  concerned  is  requested  to  devise  training  programs  for  children 
excluded  from  school  as  uneducable.  (See  Welfare) 

8.  SUPERIOR  CHILDREN  School  systems  should  consider  offering  differentiated  or 
more  enriched  curricula  and  special  guidance  to  mentally  superior  children. 

9.  KINDERGARTENS  Preschool  classes  and  kindergartens  as  part  of  the  school  system 
are  recommended. 

10.  PUBLIC  INTEREST  Many  of  the  defects  of  the  school  systems  are  laid  to  public 
indifference  and  ignorance.  PTA’s  with  vital  programs  in  every  school,  Citizen  Ad¬ 
visory  Committees,  close  school-community  relations,  high  calibre  school  boards  are 
suggested  as  correctives. 

11.  SAFETY  INSTRUCTION  Modern  conditions  call  for  safety  education.  Instruction 
should  include  driver,  highway,  industrial,  farm  and  home  safety  and  general  safety 
habits. 

12-  CENSUS  AND  ATTENDANCE  Improved  local  administration  is  needed  particularly 
in  relation  to  school  census,  attendance  enforcement  and  employment  certification. 
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Good  health  has  been  defined  as  the  state  of  physical,  mental  and 
emotional  well-being,  not  just  the  absence  of  disease.  The  county  re¬ 
ports  reflect  this  statement  of  the  World  Health  Organization  in  their 
interest  in  the  mental  health  of  children. 

Organized  medical  care  facilities  and  public  health  resources  should 
strengthen  and  supplement  rather  than  supplant  the  work  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  physician  and  his  relationship  to  the  family.  The  school  health 
program  hus  great  possibilities  for  the  health  education  of  parents 
and  children  and  for  encouraging  children  to  assume  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  own  health.  That  there  is  wide  public  interest 
in  the  program  is  implied  by  the  suggestions  below  for  making  it  more 
effective. 

Health  facilities  in  urban  areas  far  outnumber  those  in  rural  areas 
according  to  the  reports.  While  the  proximity  of  some  rural  communi¬ 
ties  to  the  resources  of  a  city  compensates  for  local  inadequacies, 
many  committees  comment  on  the  long  trips  necessary  to  obtain  spe¬ 
cial  services. 

How  to  secure  indicated  treatment  which  is  too  expensive  for  the  re¬ 
sources  of  some  parents,  and  the  indifference  of  others  to  the  health 
needs  of  their  children  seem  to  be  equally  vexing  problems  in  most 
counties. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  RESPONSIBILITY  Guarding  and  promoting  the  health  of  their  children  under  the 
advice  of  private  physicians  should  be  accepted  by  parents  as  one  of  their  primary 
duties. 

2.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  Every  possible  channel  for  health  education  should  be  used 
to  inform  parents  of  the  principles  of  health  and  nutrition,  the  importance  of  immuniz¬ 
ing  infants  against  certain  diseases,  the  advantage  of  early  diagnosis  and  correction 
of  defects  and  of  the  public  and  private  services  which  are  available. 
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3.  CHILD  HEALTH  CENTERS  The  number  of  prenatal  and  child  health  centers  should 
be  increased,  especially  in  rural  areas,  and  plans  for  transportation  of  patients  and 
financial  aid  in  securing  corrections  should  be  worked  out. 

4.  HEALTH  COUNCILS  There  should  be  emphasis  on  the  organization,  as  provided  by 
law,  of  Advisory  Health  Councils  to  become  familiar  with  community  health  conditions 
and  with  resoirces  for  remedial  treatment. 

5.  SCHOOL  NURSES  Preschool  examinations  should  be  included  in  the  school  health 
program  and  more  effective  follow-up  of  the  school  health  examinations  should  be  se¬ 
cured  by  increasing  the  number  of  school  nurses  and  furnishing  additional  clerical 
assistance. 

6.  CORRECTIONS  Study  should  be  given  to  the  need  for  liberalizing  eligibility  for 
public  funds  to  secure  corrections  recommended  by  the  school  health  examinations  for 
those  children  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  provide  corrections  from  their  own  re¬ 
sources. 

7.  MENTAL  HEALTH  Mental  health  should  be  a  concern  of  the  school  and  of  all  other 
health  programs.  Child  guidance  clinic  facilities  should  be  expanded  to  serve  more 
children.  (See  Education,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Welfare) 

8.  ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES  Additional  facilities  for  diagnosis,  treatment  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  chronically  ill  and  handicapped  children  are  needed  so  that  they  may 
be  accessible  to  all  children. 

9.  DENTAL  CLINICS  More  dental  clinics  should  be  established,  especially  for  the 
correction  of  defects. 

10.  COORDINATION  All  existing  child  health  service,  public  and  private,  should  be 
coordinated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

11.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  UNITS  The  creation  of  local  public  health  units  with  qualified 
personnel  is  urged  as  a  means  of  coordinating  and  standardizing  public  health  ser¬ 
vices  and  practices: 
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Several  reports  speak  of  recent  decreases  in  the  number  of  children 
appearing  before  the  Juvenile  Courts,  but  the  committees  have  not 
considered  the  problem  in  quantitative  terms  alone.  Delinquency  from 
the  point  of  view  of  these  unhappy  children  and  of  their  communities 
has  a  high  personal  and  social  cost. 


County  committees  trace  the  roots  of  delinquency  to  weak  family 
ties,  poorly  developed  religious  faith  and  moral  principles  in  parents 
and  children,  as  well  as  to  the  unwiillingness  or  inability  of  parents 
to  assume  sufficient  responsibility  for  their  children.  They  also  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  behavior  of  every  child  is  continuously  influenced  by 
his  whole  environment  -  home,  church,  school,  playground  -  and  by 
all  the  adults  with  whom  he  associates.  Many  of  the  recommendations 
of  other  sections  of  this  report  can  be  considered  as  measures  for 
prevention  of  delinquency. 


In  giving  attention  to  local  and  state  resources  for  treatment  of  delin¬ 
quents,  the  committees  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  effort  given  to  the  rehabilitation  of  these  children. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  PARENT  EDUCATION  Because  the  love,  care,  discipline  and  religious  training  of 
children  by  parents  is  a  basic  factor  in  their  development,  there  is  need  for  wider 
dissemination  of  information  about  parent-child  relationships  and  about  the  emotional 
and  spiritual  needs  of  children.  This  calls  for  coordinated  programs  by  churches, 
clubs  and  adult  education  groups. 

2.  GUIDANCE  CLINICS  Child  guidance  facilities  should  be  more  accessible  to  every 
county  and  existing  clinics  should  be  enabled  to  accept  more  children.  (See  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare) 

3.  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  Guidance  counsellors  are  needed  in  the  schools  to  secure 
early  help  for  maladjusted  children  and  those  showing  problem  behavior.  These  coun¬ 
sellors  should  have  special  training  in  behavior  and  human  ralatlons  and  should  work 
in  coordination  with  other  community  resources.  (See  Education) 

4.  PROBATION  OFFICERS  Every  county  should  have  at  least  one  juvenile  probation 
officer  with  no  duties  other  than  those  pertaining  directly  to  the  supervision  of  juvenile 
probationers.  Only  qualified  personnel  should  be  employed  in  this  capacity. 
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5.  DETENTION  In  order  to  stop  the  illegal  but  common  practice  of  detaining  juveniles 
in  jail  buildings  and  county  homes,  it  is  recommended  that  special  facilities,  such  as 
subsidized  foster  homes,  be  developed.  Educational  and  recreational  activities  should 
be  provided  during  detention. 

6.  CITIZEN  ACTIVITY  Activity  on  the  part  of  individuals,  churches  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations  is  needed  to  develop  preventive  and  treatment  measures,  such  as  recreation 
programs,  unofficial  probation  bodies  and  Big  Brother  and  Sister  Committees. 

7.  COURTS  Legislation  is  recommended  to  permit  the  coordinated  handling  of  juve¬ 
nile,  domestic  relations  and  adoption  cases  by  a  separate  court  with  a  qualified  staff. 
When  children  are  involved,  acceptance  of  counselling  service  should  be  obligatory 
on  the  parties  to  separation  and  divorce  petitions  before  action  is  begun. 

8.  INSTITUTIONS  Careful  study  should  be  given  to  the  policies  and  programs  of 
existing  institutions  for  delinquents.  Additional  facilities  for  those  not  now  adequate¬ 
ly  provided  for  should  be  considered  in  this  study. 


The  word  “welfare”  even  when  modified  into  “child-welfare”  has  a 
very  broad  connotation,  and  included  in  the  reports  of  these  sub-com- 
committees  were  recommendations  related  to  the  fields  of  all  the 
other  sub-committees.  Committee  attention  was  mainly  focused,  how¬ 
ever,  on  those  aspects  of  childcare  usually  includedin  the  term  child 
welfare:  foster  home  and  institutional  care  for  dependent  or  neglected 
children,  child  guidance  treatment,  adoption  and  services  to  families 
when  personal  relationships  are  seriously  out  of  balance.  Child  wel¬ 
fare  should  never  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  but  should  be  considered  the  joint  responsibility  of  both. 

Only  in  the  larger  counties  are  all  the  child  welfare  services  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  reports  from  even  those  counties  indicate  that  not  all 
the  children  needing  care  receive  it.  Medium  and  small  counties  vary 
widely  among  themselves  in  the  kinds  of  services  available  and  in 
the  extent  to  which  those  which  do  exist  can  meet  the  known  need. 
One  committee  points  out  that  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
is  the  only  “welfare”  office  in  the  county  and  that  it  is  asked  to 
handle  many  problems  of  child  care  which  are  outside  its  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

County  committees  recognize  that  the  campaigns  of  community  chests 
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are  immeasurably  important  to  local  welfare  services.  Several  com¬ 
mittees  expressed  the  hope  that  the  chests  will  broaden  the  geo¬ 
graphical  area  included  in  their  campaigns  so  that  the  agencies  they 
support  can  offer  service  in  this  wider  area. 

Most  of  the  reports  mention  the  universal  need  of  children  for  harmon¬ 
ious  and  enriching  home  life,  and  they  urge  the  schools,  churches 
and  other  agencies  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  provide  opportunities 
for  parent  education.  Consistent  with  this  emphasis  are  the  references 
to  the  care  which  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  foster  homes  or 
institutions  for  children  and  supervising  their  progress. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  adoption,  which  is  part  of  a  child  care 
service,  and  deep  concern  about  black  markets  in  babies  is  reflected 
in  the  suggestions  from  many  counties  for  improving  our  1  aw s.  (Although 
here,  as  elsewhere,  more  than  one  recommendation  is  made.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  COVERAGE  A  child  welfare  service  with  qualified  staff  should  be  provided  in  all 
counties,  coordinated  on  a  State-wide  basis  and  with  leadership,  supervision  andfi- 
nancial  aid  from  the  State. 

2.  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES  The  county  child  welfare  program  should  include  protec¬ 
tive  services  to  investigate  them  and  to  help  parents  improve  the  home  conditions  of 
neglected  children  before  court  action  becomes  necessary. 

3.  JUVENILE  COURTS,  CID  Amending  legislation  should  clarify  the  respective  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  and  the  County  Institution  Districts. 

4.  ADOPTION  The  adoption  laws  should  be  modified  better  to  safeguard  the  child,  the 
natural  parents  and  the  adopting  parents.  It  is  recommended  that  courts  require  studies 
of  the  homes  and  of  the  children  by  qualified  personnel. 

5.  CHILD  GUIDANCE  CLINICS  Child  guidance  clinics  should  be  provided  within 
reasonable  traveling  distance  of  every  county.  The  staffs  of  existing  clinics  should 
be  enlarged  so  that  children  with  behavior  difficulties  can  receive  treatment  before 
these  problems  become  serious.  A  few  centers  should  be  provided  for  children  not 
mentally  ill  but  who  are  in  need  of  intensive  resident  study  and  treatment.  (See 
Education,  Health,  Juvenile  Delinquency) 

6.  DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE  The  Department  of  Welfare  should  be  strengthened 
by  qualified  personnel  to  give  more  effective  leadership  and  supervision  to  local 
agencies  and  institutions,  both  public  and  private. 

7.  INFORMATION  AND  COORDINATION  The  boards  and  committees  of  public  and 
private  child  care  agencies  should  arrange  for  a  constant  flow  of  information  to  the 
public,  especially  the  professions,  about  the  child  care  services  available.  Effective 
channels  should  be  established  locally  for  coordinating  the  functions  and  activities  of 
such  agencies. 
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8.  SPECIAL  RESOURCES  Study  is  needed  of  the  possibilities  for  developing  foster 
care  resources  for  special  groups  of  children  such  as  the  epileptic,  the  mentally  de¬ 
fective  and  the  psychotic.  The  requirements  of  older  adolescents  should  be  Included 
in  such  a  study. 

9.  THE  UNEDUCABLE  Study  is  also  needed  to  devise  plans  for  training  those  child¬ 
ren  excluded  from  school  as  (ineducable  for  whom  parents  are  unwilling  to  apply  for 
institutional  care  or  who  cannot  be  admitted  for  some  time.  (See  Education) 

10.  FAMILY  WELFARE  AGENCIES  To  assist  parents  in  solving  family  and  marital 
problems,  the  establishment  of  private  family  welfare  agencies  is  recommended,  and 
where  they  exist,  the  services  should  be  county-wide. 


There  is  evidence  in  these  reports  that  the  sub-committees  believe 
that  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  assistance  program  and  the  basic 
regulations  under  which  it  operates  are  generally  sound.  All  were  agreed 
that  public  assistance  should  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  recipients.  One  county 
stated,  “There  was  general  acceptance  of  the  apparent  fact  that 
people  to-day  are  less  independent  and  self-sufficient  than  they  were 
in  the  past.  This  dependency,  however,  was  not  brought  about  by  the 
availability  of  social  security,  public  assistance,  etc.  It  is  more  the 
result  of  a  broad  social  and  economic  trend  which  has  developed  and 
is  continuing  to  develop  in  our  country  and  throughout  the  world.” 

At  the  same  time  that  they  approve  the  basic  structure  and  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  the  committees  are  almost 
unanimously  agreed  that  administrative  modification  is  needed  so 
that  visitors  can  spend  more  time  effectively  with  individual  families. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  these  White  House  Conference  sub¬ 
committees  gave  particular  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  program  which  especially  affect  children.  The  objective  of 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  making  it  possible  for  mothers  to  re¬ 
main  at  home  with  their  children  was  endorsed  specifically  and  by 
implication  in  many  reports.  In  considering  the  adequacy  of  grants, 
county  committees  were  particularly  concerned  with  their  effect  on 
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the  children  involved. 


It  was  suggested  that  research  be  undertaken  on  how  children  are  ef¬ 
fected  by  growing  up  in  dependency. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  INVESTIGATION  AND  COUNSELLING  The  number  of  visitors  should  be  increased 
and  their  training  should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  permit  more  thorough  investiga¬ 
tions  and  the  offering  of  counselling  to  recipients  on  budgeting,  homemaking  and 
personal  problems. 

2.  GRANTS  Public  assistance  grants  should  be  adequately  related  to  the  cost  of  living 
and  revised  when  necessary.  The  amounts  allowed  school  children  for  food,  clothing 
and  incidentals  should  be  given  special  study. 

3.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  The  Department  and  the  County  Boards  should  do  more  to 
develop  public  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  eligibility  for  assistance  and  how 
the  program  operates. 

4.  ALIENS  The  law  denying  general  assistance  to  aliens  should  be  reconsidered. 

5.  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  There  should  be  study  of  the  possibility  of  extending 
medical  assistance  to  those  whose  income  is  sufficient  for  their  needs  with  the 
exception  of  medical  care. 

6.  COORDINATION  Coordination  by  County  Boards  of  Assistance  with  other  community 
agencies  is  needed. 
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Hecreation  has  been  defined  as  any  form  of  leisure  time  activity  in 
which  the  individual  engages  from  choice  because  of  the  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction  it  gives  him.  It  ranges  from  the  story  hour  of  alibrary 
to  a  complex  organization  like  a  softball  league.  Although  children 
and  youth  need  the  social  development  which  comes  from  association 
with  those  of  the  same  age,  recreation  within  the  family  is  equally 
important  because  it  contributes  to  the  unity  and  stability  of  the 
family  and  to  happier  and  more  satifying  relations  among  its  members. 

Churches,  private  recreation  agencies,  service  clubs  and  veterans 
groups  sponsor  supervised  recreation  programs  in  our  communities. 
More  recently,  local  government  and  public  school  districts  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  State  to  provide  recreation  programs  from  tax  funds. 
Although  only  about  one  third  of  our  2560  communities  include  recre¬ 
ation  among  their  services,  Pennsylvania  leads  the  nation  in  this  regard. 

Most  of  the  reports  inventory  the  recreational  resources,  public  and 
private,  within  the  county.  They  make  an  impressive  total,  not  only 
in  the  numbers  served  but  in  the  programs  carried  on  under  a  wide 
variety  of  auspices.  However,  the  reports  point  out  the  lack  of  year- 
round  programs,  the  scarcity  of  supervised  recreation  for  rural  youth 
and  specified  need  for  a  swimming  pool  here,  playgrounds  there  and 
tennis  courts  in  other  places. 

Committees  in  large  and  small  counties  suggest  ways  of  bringing 
recreational  opportunities  to  more  children,  particularly  those  in  con¬ 
gested  and  rural  areas.  They  believe  that  an  increase  of  good  adult 
leadership  could  help  at  least  as  much  as  more  money  and  urge  that 
all  groups  sponsoring  recreation  programs  plan  carefully  together  to 
use  the  available  money,  personnel  and  space  so  that  as  many  child¬ 
ren  as  possible  may  be  served. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  FAMILY  RECREATION  More  recreation  programs  for  family  groups  should  be  offered 
by  sponsoring  agencies  and  facilities  for  family  outings  should  be  publicized. 
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2.  LEADERSHIP  In  order  that  more  children  may  take  part  in  supervised  recreation, 
additional  volunteer  and  paid  leaders  should  be  recruited  and  leader  training  courses 
should  be  increased.  Especially  in  rural  areas,  the  joint  use  of  one  director  by  several 
communities  should  be  encouraged  for  economy  of  service. 

3.  JOINT  PLANNING  There  should  be  joint  planning  by  and  coordination  of  allfaciU- 
ties  and  programs  -  county,  municipal,  school  and  private  -  in  order  to  reduce  duplica¬ 
tion  of  facilities  and  equipment  and  to  secure  coverage  of  wider  areas. 

4.  BUILDING  USE  Planned  year-round  use  of  school  buildings  for  recreation  and 
community  activities  should  be  permitted  by  all  school  boards,  and  greater  use  of 
church  and  other  community  facilities  should  be  encouraged. 

5-  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  Efforts  should  be  continued  or  even  intensified  to  inform 
public  of  the  value  of  recreation  programs  for  children  and  youth. 
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